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when the Armada was In the offing. Englishmen thought that
she was being fooled; Spaniards were afraid that the peace-talk
was 'an artifice of that exceedingly clever woman3,

But Philip at last was being driven into an effort to crush the
wasp that stung him. His caution forsook him when invited to
cooperate in the Babington conspiracy.e As the affair is so much
in God's service\ he wrote, 'it certainly deserves to be sup-
ported, and we must hope that our Lord will prosper it, unless
our sins are an impediment thereto. ... Perhaps the time at
length has arrived when He will strike for His cause.' Already,
as he wrote, the conspiracy was exposed and its leaders con-
demned to die. Nevertheless, Spain was stirring. Her ports were
active with the preparations of a great Armada.

There were sagacious landsmen, like Pope Sixtus V, who
were not so sure that the mighty power of Spain would prevail
against Elizabeth's petty kingdom, set like an impregnable for-
tress in the sea; but even they did not realize the significance of
the struggle that was now approaching. It was to be a contest
between tradition and progress, between a country that wore
the laurels of the last famous sea-fight with the oared galley of
the Mediterranean, and a country which, having no traditions
but great opportunities, had been in the van of change and dis-
covered the art of modern naval warfare. So completely was
Spain dominated by the Mediterranean, that while Philip pos-
sessed a strong fleet of galleys, he had no royal navy of ocean-
going vessels until he acquired the Portuguese navy in 1580.
And even then, the traditions of galley warfare, concentrating
on grappling with the enemy, boarding him, and fighting a
land-battle at sea, controlled the tactics of his fighting ships,
their unwieldy design, and the employment of soldiers for the
fighting.

The contrast with England was striking. Here, the galley,
which was not suited to the English seas, had never taken hold.
No sooner was the modern navy established than its founder,
Henry VIII, hit upon the revolutionary idea of mounting broad-
side guns in his ships; and gradually the tubby, unwieldy vessels
of the time were displaced by others of more slender shape